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VISIT TO MESSRS. DE LA RUE’S 
CARD MANUFACTORY. 


The vast extent of the trade and manufac- 
tures of our country—the perfection which 
they have now attained—a consideration of the 
great amount of the industry of our population 
expended on them, and the conviction that we 
derive from them the bulk of our national 
wealth,—might alone warrant the belief that 
occasional notices of the numerous branches 
of trade carried on in various parts of the 
kingdom, would not be uninteresting to the 
general reader. Viewed apart from all other 
considerations, there is a gratification in learning 
how the numberless articles which minister 
either to our pleasures or necessities are pro- 
duced ; nor is it less pleasing to understand the 
exquisite adaptation of means to ends—the 
complexity of skill and mechanism,—and the 
elaborate and intricate contrivances, which are 
necessarily brought to bear, not merely on the 
staple manufactures of England, but even on 
many of the most trifling productions of art 
and labour. Ignorant of these circumstances, 
as well as of the amount of time, and the exer- 
tions of intellect, which have been expended 
in raising our manufactures to their present 
state of perfection, we are unable properly to 
estimate our advances as a nation in the career 
of civilization. Nor should we forget that it 
is from her superior productive skill, that Eng- 
land, with a comparatively small territory, 


and a soil less fertile than many of her neigh- 
bours, has become the mart of the world, and 
that to this in part she owes as well her-political 
supremacy among the empires of Europe, as 
her influence over the demi-barbarous populace 
of the remotest parts of the habitable world. 
In the manufacture of cloths, wools, silks, 
and other articles indispensable in civilized life, 
we might anticipate that great intricacy of 
mechanism and ingenuity of workmanship were 
required ; at all events, we might feel that their 
importance merited, if they did not demand, 
such an expenditure of science and labour. 
And that such is the case, we all know. But 
it is not less true that some of the most trivial 
articles in daily use—as a pin or a needle— 
require in their production a degree of mechani- 
cal skill and manual labour far beyond what 
might seem necdssary. In like manner the 
manufacture of playing cards, which we are 
about to explain, would appear to require the 
co-operation of the simplest means; and cer- 
tainly the ancient method of producing them, 
briefly described in our last Number, was 
simple enough. Within the last few years, 
however, an entire change has been effected in 
this branch of trade; and, aided by the skill 
and ingenuity of the Messrs. De La Rue, it has 
now attained the highest perfection. Having 
been kindly permitted by these gentlemen to 
inspect their extensive establishment, and the 
various stages of manufacture having been 
carefully explained to us, we will now proceed 
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to our description, taking care to introduce the 
several processes in their progressive order. 

The first object that engages our attention 
is the preparation of the paper intended to be 
formed into the cards. Itis found that ordinary 
paper, when submitted to pressure, acquires a 
certain degree of polish, but not sufficient for 
playing-cards of the finest quality. In order 
therefore that it may admit of the high finish 
which is afterwards imparted, the paper is pre- 
pared by a white enamel colour, consisting of 
animal size and other compounds. This sub- 
stance, which renders the paper impermeable 
to the atmosphere, is laid on by a large brush, 
and left to dry by exposure to the atmosphere. 

The paper being ready for use, we proceed 
to explain the printing of the fronts of the 
cards, which are technically distinguished as 
pips and tetes. 

To commence with the simpler, the pips 
(i.e. the hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs : )— 
sets of blocks are produced, each containing 
forty engravings of one card; and as the 
ordinary method of letter-press printing is 
employed, forty impressions of one card are 
obtained at the same moment. As the pips 
bear but one colour, black or red, they are 
worked together at the hand press, or at one 
of Cowper’s steam printing machines. 

For the tétes, however, (i. e. the court cards) 
which, with the outline, contain fine colours— 
dark blue, light blue, black, red, and yellow,—a 
somewhat different contrivance is employed. 
The colours are printed separately, and are 
made to fit into each other with great nicety, 
in the same manner as in printing silks or 
paper-hangings. For this purpose a series of 
blocks are provided, which, if united, would 
form the figure intended to be produced. By 
printing successively from these blocks, the 
different colours fall into their proper places, 
until the whole process is completed. Great 
care is of course necessary in causing each 
coloured impression to fit in its proper place, 
so that it may neither overlap another, nor 
leave any part unprinted upon; but as the 
hand-press is employed, the workman is ena- 
bled to keep each colour in register by means 
of points in the tympan of the press or on the 
engraving. 

The whole operation of printing at the press 
being completed, the sheets are next carried 
to drying-rooms, heated to about 80° Fahren- 
heit, and are allowed to remain there three or 
four days, in order to fix the colours. 

The successful printing of playing cards 
greatly depends upon the quality of the inks 
which areemployed. Thecommon printing-ink, 
even after the lapse of years, is liable to slur or 
smutch. In the manufacture of playing-cards, 


such inks only must be used as will bear the 
friction to which the cards are subjected in the 
process of polishing, as well as in passing 
between the fingers of the players. The colours 
employed by the Messrs. De La Rue are pre- 
pared from the best French lamp-black, or 
Chinese vermillion, ground in oil;—this is 
effected by a machine, consisting of cylinders 
revolving at regulated speeds, by which any 
defects from the inattention of the workman, in 
grinding by hand, are avoided. These colours 
are now brought to such perfection, that the 
card itself is not more durable than the im- 
pression on its surface. 

The paper intended for the backs, being 
previously prepared with the colour desired, in 
the same manner as the fronts, is printed in 
various devices at the hand-press or steam- 
machine. The plaid or tartan backs are pro- 
duced from a block engraved with straight 
lines, and printed in one colour, which is 
afterwards crossed with the same or any other 
colour, by again laying the sheet on the block, 
so that the first lines cross the second printing 
at any required angle. A variety of other 
devices are obtained from appropriate blocks ; 
and some, like the court cards, and by the 
same process, are printed inanumber of colours. 

In printing gold backs, size is substituted for 
ink; the face of the card is then powdered over 
with bronze dust, and rubbed over with a soft 
cotton or woollen dabber, by which the bronze 
is made to adhere to those parts only which 
have received the size. The printing of gold 
backs is usually executed after the card is 
pasted, but we have described the process here 
for the sake of convenience. 

As connected with the printing of backs, we 
may mention that the Messrs. De La Rue have 
lately taken out a patent for printing from 
woven wire, from which some highly beautiful 
patterns are obtained, bearing, of course, a 
perfect resemblance to the woven fabric. The 
wire when prepared for printing is merely fastened 
at the ends by two pieces of wood, and stretched 
over a cast-iron block, on which it is fixed by 
means of screws passing through the wood into 
the iron. The variety of these patierns is very 
great; the printing is effected in the ordinary 
manner. 

Hitherto we have been referring to printed 
sheets of paper, which are either the size of 
double or single foolscap; the next object, 
therefore, is the conversion of these sheets into 
eard-boards of the usual thickness. In France 
the card generally consists of two sheets of 
paper; but in England a more substantial 
article is demanded; it is generally four sheets 
thick, that is, the foreside and the back, and 
two inside leaves of an inferior description. 
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In order to make a firm and smooth card, it 
is first necessary to obtain a paste of an equable 
well-mixed substance. A paste of this quality 
is produced from flour and water, mixed 
together, and heated to the boiling point, in a 
forty-gallon copper, by steam; which is made 
to pass into the interstices between the copper 
and an external casing of cast-iron, of the 
same shape as the boiler. By employing 
steam, instead of fire, the paste is not liable 
to burn, or adhere to the sides of the copper, 
and thus become deteriorated in its colour and 
quality. 

Previous to the commencement of pasting, 
it is necessary that the sheets be arranged in 
the order in which they are to be pasted. This 
operation is termed mingling. The insides, 
which are merely two sheets of paper pasted 
together, are placed between the foresides and 
backs, so that the paste may take them up 
without the possibility of error. A heap of 
paper so pasted will therefore uniformly consist 
of the foreside and back, between which, the 
inside, pasted on each side, is placed. 

The paste is laid on by means of a large 
brush, resembling the head of a hair-broom, 
with which the workman, by a series of syste- 
matic circular movements, distributes a thin 
coat. And by way of illustration of the long 
practice and manual dexterity which is neces- 
sary for perfection in even the simplest depart- 
ments of art or labour, it may be worthy of 
notice that card-pasting is in itself a branch of 
labour, and that three or four years’ practice 
is necessary to render the operator complete 
master of his business. 

These newly-pasted cards are then, in quan- 
tities of four or five reams at a time, subjected 
to the gradual but powerful pressure of a 
hydraulic press of one hundred tons, worked 
by a steam-engine. By this means the water 
in the paste exudes, and the air between the 
leaves is expelled, which would otherwise re- 
main, and give the card a blistered appearance. 

After remaining a short time in the press, 
they are hung up on lines to dry; and to pre- 
vent, as much as possible, their warping while 
in this limpid state, small pins or wires are 
passed through the corners, and are then dex- 
terously bent over the lines in the drying room. 

The card-boards, after thus drying, are sub- 
jected to the pressure and friction of a brush- 
cylinder,—the face of which is covered with 
short thick set bristles, which not merely 
polish the surface, but even penetrate into 
the interstices. At this stage of the manu- 
facture, cards of a superior description are 
waterproofed on the back with a varnish pre- 


pared for the inp a so that they may not be 
marked by the fingers in dealing. When so 


prepared, they will keep perfectly clean, and 

may even be washed, without injuring the 

impression or softening the card. 

In continuation of the process of polishing, 
the card-boards are passed between revolving 
rollers of moderate warmth, one being of iron, 
the other of paper cut edgeways; they are 
next subjected to two bright iron-faced rollers ; 
and finally, to the number of ten or fifteen at 
atime, they are interleaved with thin sheets of 
copper, and effectually milled by being passed 
about a dozen times between two large and 
powerful cylinders. After being thus thoroughly 
polished, for the purpose of being flattened, 
they are subjected to the pressure of a hydro- 
static press of eight hundred tons, worked by 
steam. 
~ It may appear surprising that so much labour 
and machinery, and such circuitous means— 
requiring the operation of four distinct cylin- 
drical machines, as well as a hydraulic press, 
all worked by steam,—should be required for 
effecting an object apparently so simple as that 
of polishing and flattening a card-board. It 
is however, found that this end cannot be 
attained in a more expeditious manner, but 
that the means adopted must be,, gradual, 
though increasingly powerful in their different 
stages. 

The boards being printed and pasted, polished 
and flattened, are next cut up into single cards. 
The apparatus by which this is effected, and by 
which perfect exactness in the size of the cards 
is preserved, may be briefly described as a 
pair of scissors from two to three feet long, one 
blade of which is permanently fixed on the 
table. The card-board, being placed upon 
the bench, is slipped between the blades of the 

scissors, and pushed up to a screw-gauge ad- 
justed to the reauisite width; the moveable 
blade, by being then closed, cuts the card- 
board into eight narrow slips called traverses, 
each containing five cards. These traverses 
then undergo a similar operation at a smaller 
pair of gauge-scissors, where they are cut up 
into single cards, to the amount of thirty 
thousand daily. 

All that now remains is the making-up into 
packs. After assorting the cards, the work- 
man begins by laying out on a long table a 
given number (say two hundred) at one time; 
he then covers these with another suit, and so 
on consecutively until he has laid out all 
the cards that constitute a pack; so that by 
this operation two hundred packs are com- 
pleted almost simultaneously, The best cards 
are called Moguls, the others Harrys, and 
Highlanders,—the inferior cards consist of 
those which have any imperfection in the im- 
pression, or any marks or specks on the surface. 
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It may be necessary to remark that the Aces 
of Spades are printed at the Stamp Office, 
whether the cards be for exportation or for the 
home market,—the paper for printing being 
sent to the Stamp Office by the maker; and 
an account of the number of aces furnished by 
the Stamp Office is kept by the authorities. 
Before cards are delivered by the manufacturer 
an officer is sent to seal them, and a duty of a 
shilling per pack is paid monthly for those that 
are sold for home consumption, But as they 
are not liable to duty when intended for ex- 
portation, the card-maker enters into a bond 
that they shall be duly shipped, and an officer 
is sent to see them put into the case, and to 
seal it up. 

We have been thus minute in our explana- 
tion of the Messrs. De La Rue’s improved 
mode of manufacturing cards, on account of 
the superiority of the articles they produce, as 
well as from the circumstance that a description 
of the different stages of card making, as car- 
ried on by them, has not before been offered 
to the public. But we may further observe, 
that their business also embraces bookbinding, 
paper-staining, lace-paper making, embossing, 
electro-typing, printing in colours, and gold 
and silver printing. The ‘‘ Golden Sun,” which 
was the first attempt at gold-printing on a large 
scale, was executed by the Messrs. De La 
Rue at one of Cowper's ordinary steam print- 
ing-machines, but an extensive sale could alone 
have reimbursed the great expense incurred in 
this mode of printing. We may briefly notice 
that it was effected in a manner similar to that 
adopted in printing the gold backs of cards. 
In the first instance a kind of gum, called gold- 
size, is used instead of ink: a fine gold dust is 
then powdered over the impression, which is 
afterwards rubbed over with a cotton dabber, 
causing the metal to adhere only to the gold 
size. 

The manufacture of Letter Envelopes is a 
branch of trade which has recently arisen, but 


which has progressively increased, from the | 


very extended correspondence among all classes 
since the reduction of the postage of letters. 
At first these envelopes were, and generally 
still are, cut by hand. In this respect Messrs. 
De La Rue have contrived to economise labour 
to a great extent. The paper intended to be 
cut up into envelopes, (generally in quantities 
of a ream at a time) is placed on a table, upon 
which it is secured by a press-board, adjusted 
to the width of the intended envelope. The 
cutting-machine consists of a knife suspended 
from the ceiling, and working with elbow- 
joints, so that, by a parallel motion, it is made 
to divide the paper in a right line. In this 
way the entire ream is cut up into slips of the 
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width of the envelopes, and, by a similar pro- 
cess, these slips are further formed into diamond- 
shaped pieces. The corners are then punched 
by a chisel, having one end moulded in the 
form of a right angle; they are afterwards 
folded at the corners, and the envelope is 
completed. 

The whole of the Messrs. De La Rue’s 
establishment is carried on in amanner perfectly 
unique. Steam power, wherever practicable, 
is applied to the various departments of busi- 
ness; and carpenters’ and engineers’ shops are 
attached to the premises, where the implements 
and machinery are repaired. 

One cannot visit the premises without being 
amazed at the skill, labour, and capital thus 
employed for the gratification of our artificial 
wants, and without being impressed, by con- 
trast, with the vastness and importance of those 
branches of manufacture which contribute to the 
necessities and comforts of life, and from which 
the bulk of our national wealth is derived. 


TARAKANOFF., 


[The author of “The Lollards” has again appeared before 
the public in a most charming~volume entitled “ Many- 
coloured Life,” consisting of alternate prose and poetic 
sketches, many of which were published in the leading 
periodicals of the day, and met with a most flattering 
reception. Mr. Gaspey has here avowed the authorship 
of the well-known lines on the Marquis of Anglesea’s 
leg, which were generally attributed to Canning. The 
original contributions to the new volume are quite 
equal in merit to the author’s former efforts; and as 
the work, from its intrinsic excellence and varied char- 
acter, is likely to become highly popular, we make no 
apology for extracting the following tale, which will 
serve as a specimen of the whole. ] 

The Empress Catharine the Second had 
supplanted her miserable husband; the sover- 
eignty of all the Russias was hers; and her 
name was celebrated throughout Europe. It 
was supposed that none dare oppose her will, 
when it transpired that she had been crossed in 
a matter well calculated to vex her proud spirit, 
as the object of the transgressor, it might 
fairly be presumed, was at some future day to 
shake her throne. 

Every one knew that the late Empress 
Elizabeth had left children, the offspring of 
her clandestine union with the Grand Veneur 
Alexey Gregoriwitch Razumofski, and these, 
it was understood, were being brought up in 
obscurity, unconscious of their high birth. At 
that period Catharine had commenced her op- 
pression of the Poles. Their wrongs were felt 
by Prince Radzivil, and, just at this juncture, 
it was made known to him that one of the 
daughters of Elizabeth was being privately 
educated, under the name of Tarakanoff. It 
immediately occurred to the prince, that, know- 
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ing the secret of the young princess’s birth, in 
her he had found the means of avenging the 
wrongs which the Poles had to deplore, and of 
advancing his own fortunes at the same time. 
If patriotism prompted him to attempt the 
former, interest and ambition were nothing 
backward “in urging the latter. He flattered 
himself, that if he could withdraw Tarakanoff 
from those who at present had her in their 
keeping, the name of a daughter of the Em- 
press Elizabeth might raise a party in her 
behalf, sufficiently numerous to check the 
Russian hordes, which spread desolation over 
Poland: nor was it impossible, that in grati- 
tude for the vast services he proposed to render, 
he might ultimately be rewarded with her hand, 
and share the crown, which he proposed to 
place on her brow. 

With this view, he applied himself to bribe 
those who were about the princess. Everything 
succeeded to the extent of his wishes, and 
with little difficulty he possessed himself of the 
prize, and carried the daughter of Elizabeth, 
then but twelve years of age, to Rome. 

Catharine was not slow to visit this proceed- 
ing with her resentment. Treating him as the 
chief of a confederacy formed against her, on 
that plea alone, for it was not deemed politic 
to attach much importance to the retreat of the 
young princess, Radzivil saw his estates seized, 
and was reduced to the necessity of living by 
the sale of the diamonds and other valuables 
which he had taken with him to Italy. He 
soon found himself near the end of his resources, 
and left Tarakanoff under the care of a single 
governess at Rome, to return to Poland, in 
the hope of raising new means. The emissaries 
of Catharine tempted him, by offering the 
restoration of his estates, if he gave the prin- 
cess up. He would not disgrace himself by 
consenting to that; but he did the next thing 
to it, by engaging for the proffered benefit, 
never again to interest himself in her fortunes. 
The princess was, consequently, left at Rome 
in very indifferent circumstances. If, from 
time to time, remittances were furnished, they 
were never too liberal, lest, being so, they 
should betray the quarter whence they came, 
and expose the sender to imperial vengeance, 

Tarakanoff had exulted in the brilliant pros- 
pects opened to her by Prince Radzivil. Her 
youthful heart was not inaccessible to ambition ; 
and her disappointment was proportionably 
severe, when she found herself deserted by the 
individual who had first taught her to raise her 
thoughts to a throne. Time, however, abated 
her sorrow, reconciled her to a humbler lot, 
and she was not miserable. She, indeed, tried 
to persuade herself, that, after all, the greater 
happiness might be found in a lowly station ; 


and, as successive summers matured her person, 
and expanded her mind, passing with her sin- 
gle attendant through the streets of “ the 


eternal city,’ she gazed on the palaces, the 
temples,— 


“ Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn,” 


and the aqueducts which had swelled the pride 
of by-gone ages, and felt inclined to apostro- 
phize those by whom they had been inhabited, 
attended, and traversed, as Horace does Archy- 
tus, and to ask of what importance were all 
these works, stupendous as they had been ? 

‘*Where, O where,’ she would mentally 
enquire, ‘‘ are those by whom they are planned 
and fashioned ?” 

‘“‘ In the grave,” was necessarily the reply, 
if, indeed, they had not been carelessly or 
wantonly ejected from what was designed to be 
their final resting-place. 

Such thoughts were passing through her 
mind one day, while, with a curious eye, she 
was looking at the exterior of the church of 
St. Giovanni, when a military officer approached 
her with a smile, and said :— 

“Youth and age, it has been told, cannot 
be agreeable to each other. But this may 
hardly be true, since you gaze as earnestly on 
a church a thousand years old, as other young 
females would do on a new dress, or a new 
admirer.” 

His manner, though free, was so respectful, 
that it was impossible for Tarakanoff to feel 
offended. 

“* It interests me,” she replied, ‘ to note the 
labours of piety, and the achievements of in- 
dustry and skill in remote ages.” 

‘“*And with reason,” said he. ‘‘ But this 
sacred edifice is comparatively a modern erec- 
tion. It stands on the site of a palace built 
by the Emperor Constantine, in the year 324. 
Further on is the baptisterie, which bears his 
name, rich in ancient relics, ; but the obelisk, 
which stands there, is still more worthy of 
consideration.” 

‘* Why more worthy ?” enquired Tarakanoff, 
who thought a simple column could hardly be 
preferred by any one to a venerable edifice like 
that on which she gazed. 

** Because,” said the officer, “‘ it marks in a 
more striking manner the mastery which mind 
can acquire over matter. That obelisk was 
fashioned at Thebes, carried down the Nile to 
Alexandria, and subsequently removed, by 
command of the Emperor Constantius, son to | 
Constantine, from Egypt to Rome. Such an 
effort would, by millions, have been deemed 
impossible; but the truly great can compass 


the most astonishing labours: to will and to 


accomplish are with them the same.” | 
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‘In Russia,” said the princess, ‘ I believe 
a greater mass has lately been removed, by 
order of the Empress.” 

“Yes, by her order; but not, it may be, 
through any skill or energy of hers. The 
French sculptor, who is to execute the statue 
of Peter the Great, wishes to have for its 
pedestal, a huge and rugged rock. One suited 
to his views was found near the Gulf of Fin- 
land, and, by means of grooves, supplied with 
cannon-balls, and windlasses, it has been con- 
veyed to St. Petersburgh.” 

Tarakanoff asked many questions respecting 
the wonderful effort of industry, and the 
astonishing work of art, of which it was to 
form apart. The statue, when completed, he 
said, would be the most stupendous monument 
human ingenuity had ever constructed. It was 
true the rock pedestal had not been carried so 
great a distance as the Thebean obelisk had ; 
but its weight was more than three times as 
great; the obelisk being only equal to nine 
hundred and seven thousand, seven hundred 
and eighty-nine pounds: while the rock weighed 
three millions, two hundred thousand. 

But, while celebrating this great peaceful 
achievement, he repeatedly took occasion to 
deny that the Empress could claim any merit 
for the plan, or the execution of it. That her 
present favourite could feel affection for such a 
mistress, he affirmed to be impossible, a mis- 
tress, who, during the life of her husband, 
had not scrupled to avow that she had been 
false to him, while, in the same breath, hypo- 
critically pretending to intercede for her para- 
mour, she, by naming, exposed him to the 
vengeance of the Emperor. 

To various enquiries which she could not 
help making, he gave answers which she deemed 
rich in knowledge. He addressed her with 
easy frankness, but without being in any way 
presuming, and soon took his leave. 

He had interested her, and from the vast in- 
formation he seemed to possess, she would 
willingly have questioned him further, but it 
was now too late. Her attention, however, 
was soon otherwise occupied. 

** T will speak my mind,” said a middle-aged 
man, with a dark swarthy complexion, and 
round, glistening, black eyes. ‘I will speak 
my mind. The objects which occupy your 
attention, (for I have overheard your conver- 
sation,) are worthy of your high birth, which 
is not unknown to me. I have often marked 
your dignified air, when entering the villa in 
which you reside ; and as often have I said to 
myself, ‘there is one whom Nature has stamped 
a queen.’- I cannot flatter, but I will speak 
my mind.” 


Tarakanoff curtseyed, and was passing on, 
when he advanced and stood before her. 

Pardon me,” he said, “but I will speak 
my mind. To honour youth, beauty, and 
misfortune, may be a weakness, but it is mine. 
I offer homage to excellence. The rest of the 
world may bow to wealth and powér; that is 
not my way. I reverence virtue; but I will 
speak my mind.” 

She acknowledged his attentions with a bow, 
and was walking away: he again approached, 
and added,— 

“Do not mistake what I have said for un- 
meaning compliment. I deal not in empty 
words. If I can serve you with my influence, 
or my purse, command me. At the corner of 
yonder street,” said he, pointing, ‘ you may 
always hear of me. My name is Ribas. I am 
a man of small consideration, a Neapolitan by 
birth, too blunt and unmannerly to make way 
in the world; but I must speak my mind.” 

From that day Tarakanoff seldom walked 
out, but Ribas came in her way. He always 
accosted her with the same abrupt good-will; 
always testified the highest admiration for the 
young princess; treated her with all possible 
respect; but declared that he would speak his 
mind. 

Radzivil, engaged in new schemes, some- 
times forgot for months together the instrument 
of his ambition, by which he had once hoped 
to ascend a throne, but which, to regain his 
lost estates, he had been forced to cast aside. 
Tarakanoff, now approaching womanhood, being 
in her eighteenth year, felt acutely the priva- 
tions consequent on this negligence. Day after 
day, and week after week passed away, but no 
remittance came. She had incurred debts, and 
the creditors became clamorous for pay. To 
such an extremity was she reduced, that the 
princess began to dread being left without the 
common necessaries of life. 

It was then, it appeared to her, the proper 
time to bring the proffered kindness of Ribas to 
the test. The governess was deputed to speak 
to him on the delicate subject of aloan. She! 
did so; and he bluntly refused: but desired to 
see the princess on the subject, as to her he 
was anxious to speak his mind. 

She was disappointed at the reception given 
to her first request, but consented to receive 
him, that she might intimate to him once for 
all, her wish to dispense with attentions so 
rich in words; so barren, when the moment 
for proving their value arrived, of anything 
else. 

He came, and was received with an air of 
offended dignity. 

“TI see, Madam,” said he, “that you are 
displeased ; nor can I wonder at it, for I will 
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speak my mind. But explanation will, per- 
haps, set things right. A loan you shall not 
have from me; but, madam, my purse is at 
your service, only not asaloan. ‘That is my 
way. I do not like lending; and 1 will speak 
my mind.” 

‘Suiting the action to the word, he placed a 
well replenished purse on the table. 

Tarakanoff was not a little embarrassed. The 
contempt and displeasure with which she had 
prepared to meet him, were changed to admiring 
gratitude. She reproached herself for the in- 
jurious thoughts she had entertained. 

“1 know not how to thank you, Sir,” she 
said. ‘‘ Such unlooked-for kindness overpow- 
ers me.” 

“It is our duty to do good; so I have 
always thought: and I will speak my mind.” 

* Your liberality is almost unearthly. I can 
only regard you as a special messenger sent 
from Heaven, to deliver me from a situation 
the most calamitous.” 

Ribas seemed hurt by this excess of grati- 
tude, as he termed it. He withdrew requesting, 
that when his aid was again wanting, it might 
be freely claimed ; hinting, withal, that in this 
he was not wholly disinterested, as he looked 
to be one day repaid with usury; he would 
speak his mind: when she, the undoubted 
rightful sovereign of the Russian Empire, 
should be seated on the throne of her ancestors. 

He occasionally called to ask after the health 
of the princess. His carriage was always most 
respectful, but his speech was abrupt. There 
was, however, a sincerity in his manner, when 
he desired her at all times, and on all occasions, 
to make use of him if she possibly could, which 
Tarakanoff felt could not be misunderstood, 
and which would have atoned for a thousand 
less amiable peculiarities than his deportment 
exhibited. 

With a friend so trustworthy, reserve was 
considered unnecessary. She scrupled not to 
mention what the professed views of Radzivil 
had been, Those she had now learned to re- 
gard as extravagant; but she avowed that she 
felt it was acting an unworthy part to desert 
her as he had done. 

“Tt proves,” said Ribas, “that he was a 
wretch, without feeling. I will speak my mind 
— Princess, another, a nobler than he, may be 
found, who will carry through the good work 
which he only dared to contemplate, not to 
attempt. I would fain speak my mind. Shall 
I say more, lady ?” 

Tarakanoff, utterly at a loss to guess what 
revelation her kind friend desired to make, re- 
garded him with much amazement. Her looks, 
however, indicated that she was not unwilling 
to hear him. 


‘“‘ But your attendant,” said he, looking sig- 
nificantly at the female, who usually remained 
with the princess. 

‘** You may leave the room,” said Tarakanoff 
to her companion; and the latter withdrew. 

“‘T thank you for this honour,” said Ribas ; 
“for I will speak my mind. Trust me, I have 
much to say that will interest you. I could 
not feel that my part was acted, while I had 
merely supplied you with a slight pecuniary 
relief. I desire to see you raised to that situa- 
tion which the daughter of the Empress Eliza- 
beth ought to occupy. Nor doI merely wish 
this for your sake, but, for I will speak my 
mind, because I wish well to the whole family 
of man. I see the Russians cruelly oppressed 
by a tyrannical, heartless woman. They groan 
beneath her yoke. One daring hand might 
break it.” 

““Of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Of Count Orloff.” 

‘* He is the favourite of the Empress ?” 

“Yes ; and, consequently, is desperate. No 
doubt he is right well provided for. His apart- 
ments in the palace, and his twelve thousand 
rubles per month, are not to be despised. But 
what then? Can he sleep in peace? Does 
he not know that a single night, without cause 
or warning, may suffice to terminate his good 
fortune and his life.” 

* And his life ?” 

‘Ay, his life I said; for I will speak my 
mind. Lady, the favourite of Catharine sleeps 
on Mount tna, and may be consumed by 
the blazing volcano before morning. The 
instruments of her tyranny to-day, are often 
seen the victims of ltr cruelty to-morrow.” 

“Ts she so feeble ?” 

** One hour will suffice to turn her weather- 
cock-heart from love to hate. Were I in the 
place of Orloff, I should feel inclined to do 
what your illustrious parent deemed necessary, 
that is, for I must speak my mind, I would 
seek out the most wakeful person in all Russia, 
as she did, to watch by my chamber-door while 
I slept, lest I should wake in another world.” 

‘“‘ And did my parent, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, seek for one who could dispense with 
sleep ?” 

“She did. Her noble mind disdained to 
purchase security for herself, by depriving 
another of life, as Catharine scruples not to 
do. She, therefore, sought for a man who was 
at once deformed, frightful to be looked upon, 
and wakeful, that he might watch in her cham- 
ber, without causing suspicion to attach to her 
character.” 

‘That Catharine is cruel, I know; but her 
favourites | deemed safe.” 

“There can be no safety, I will speak my 
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mind, where absolute power is found, and 
where no touch of humanity exists. All War- 
saw execrates her name for the dreadful spec- 
tacle it lately witnessed, when nine Polish 
gentlemen, who had fallen under her displeasure, 
were sent there with their hands amputated. 
General Drevitch was, in this instance, per- 
sonally the executioner. With horrid eagerness 
he assumed the task ; but, brutal as his nature 
is, he would not have done so, but to gain the 
favour of the Empress for the alacrity thus 
evinced to work out her cruel will.” 

‘* What appalling infamy !” 

“It may, perhaps, be his to drink of the 
same bitter cup himself before he dies. One 
executioner who lately gloried much in the 
proficiency which he had gained in his profes- 
sion, met with a reward on which he had not 
calculated. By command of the Empress, his 
tongue was cut out, and he was sent to Siberia.”’ 

Tarakanoff shuddered at the mention of such 
enormities, and listened attentively while Ribas 
proceeded to speak of Count Orloff. 

That favourite he described to be one of the 
most extraordinary men the world had ever 
seen. Victorious in war, by sea and land, 
the genius of a statesman was also his, and 
with all he combined the grace of the most 
refined courtier. ‘‘On the deck of a man of 
war, in the cabinet, on the battle-field, and 
in the imperial drawing-room, Count Orloff,” 
said Ribas, “is equally at home.” 

** T have always heard him named as distin- 
guished from the rest of his countrymen, by 
his fervent attachment to Catharine.” 

‘* So he would have the world believe; and 
on that impression he lives. But her tyranny, 
caprice, and ingratitude, have long since ren- 
dered her hateful in his sight. Lady, I will 
speak my mind,—might he find favour in your 
eyes, soon would he spurn her hateful rule, to 
share with you the throne which she usurps.” 

The magnificent day dreams which Prince 
Radzivil had caused her formerly to know, 
seemed about to return. The spark of ambi- 
tion, but imperfectly quenched, began to revive 
in her bosom. 

** But how,” said she, “‘ can you decide thus 
confidently on such a subject? Whatever I 
should think of him, Count Orloff might not 
be pleased with me.” 

** Lady, I will speak my mind, for I know 
not how to conceal it. QYot idly would I con- 
sume your time by repeating the mere wander- 
ings of a lively imagination. I scruple not to 
say he loves you.” 

Tarakanoff looked at him with amazement. 

‘* You are astonished, princess,” said Ribas, 


‘as you may well be; but what I say is 
truth.” 
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‘* How can Orloff be said to love one whom 
he has never seen ?” 

has seen you.” 

that be possible ?” 

‘It is most true. His active mind carries 
him everywhere, and enquires into everything. 
He has been at Rome, and he has seen and 
conversed with you.” 

‘In this you are misinformed ; for, excepting 
with my preceptress, my maid, and Prince 
Radzivil, I have spoken with no one here, but 
yourself.” 

‘**Pause fora moment. You may, perhaps, 
remember being one day accosted near the 
church of St. Giovanni by a stranger.” 

Tarakanoff instantly recollected the officer 
who had spoken to her on the subject of the 
obelisk, which Constantine had removed from 
Thebes. She was struck with the easy and 
prepossessing air of the speaker at the time. 

‘“* And was that—was that,” she asked, “the 
far-famed Count Orloff?” 

‘“It was; and few as the moments were in 
which he had the felicity to stand in your 
presence, your charms made an impression on 
him, princess, which can never, I will speak 
my mind, be obliterated while he lives.” 

‘Tarakanoff blushed. ‘The warmth of the 
friendly Ribas she could almost have mistaken 
for love on his part. 

“This known,” he went on, ‘‘ say, may he 
prefer his suit with a hope of success? Pro- 
nounce the word; for, lady, since that day he 
has roamed about, heedless of all the world, 
save one beloved object, and is at this hour in 
Rome, impatient to throw himself at your feet.” 

More surprised than ever, Tarakanoff knew 
not how to credit what she heard. But Ribas 
gave the fullest explanations, and went into 
such ample details, that to doubt was impos- 
sible. 

The favourable impression which Orloff had 
already made, and the vast benefits which Ribas 
shewed he might be the means of securing for 
her, disposed her to receive him. 

He came, and so far as speech and deport- 
ment went, made good, at least in the eyes of 
the admiring ‘larakanoff, all that had been 
reported of him by Ribas. On his part, the 
most passionate admiration of the princess was 
manifested; and she was deeply sensible of 
his merit. 

*T honour you,” said he, “ for your rank, 
princess. But, ah! how poor—how weak and 
unsubstantial is all the homage which greatness 
can command, compared with that spontaneous 
adoration which is felt ever springing from the 
heart that fondly loves! Let me confess the 
truth; ambition first brought me to your 
presence, ambition and resentment.” 
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“Resentment!” exclaimed Tarakanoff. 

“Yes, of the supercilious pride and mean 
thanklessness of Catharine: these made me 
resentful, and not ill-disposed to take from 
her the throne she unworthily fills, which I 
originally gained for her, and which my sword 
has so long upheld. But this motive fails me 
when I see you, and ardent admiration of your 
charms is all that I can know.” 

‘In what has Catharine so acted as to move 
your anger ?” 

“In countless instances. She wishes no 
name to be celebrated in her empire but her 
own; and seems to wither in the blaze of 
another’s renown. Forgetful of my services, 
when the owl-like Prince Henry of Prussia 
came lately to visit St. Petersburgh, she was 
anxious to make a conquest of him. Even his 
indifference could hardly save him from her 
advances. Wherever he moved, she was con- 
stantly before him ; and stars, diamonds, gold 
medals, rich furs, with a portrait of herself in 
aring, were lavished on him, and all his suite 
were, in like manner, overwhelmed with 
presents.” 

** You would appear to have been moved by 
jealousy.” 

“Jealousy, in the common sense of the 
word, few men, I think, could feel on account 
of Catharine. Her baseness has roused me to 
anger, but her blandishments could never wake 
affection such as the first moment in which I 
saw you, my whole soul panted to offer.” 

** Your abode at court has made you a pro- 
ficient in the art of flattery.” 

“‘ Believe it not. Flattery is deceit, and 
deceit in any shape my nature abhors. Though 
I sometimes mingle in courtly scenes, it is only 
because duty or necessity call me there. Not 
all the magnificence of the Hermitage itself 
can delight me.” 

“Of what Hermitage do you speak in such 
singular terms ?”’ 

‘* Of the grand suite of apartments so called, 
lately built by Catharine, close to the imperial 
palace, to be the repository of all that art, 
luxury, and measureless wealth could bring 
together. Raphael’s gallery presents a fac 
simile of that of the Vatican; gorgeously de- 
corated rooms, for cards, billiards, and music 
are there ; and a superb garden, enclosed above 
by brass wire, so that the birds, its inmates, 
may rise on the wing, but not escape, adds to 
its attractions. Concealed furnaces give it 
warmth, and fruits and flowers are here raised 
in perfection at all seasons of the year.” 

** The effect must be magical.” 

“Such is her whim. In all her festive ar- 
rangements, she aims to astonish as much as 
to delight. Banquets present themselves, 


apparently unaided by human hands ; and, in 
due time, are withdrawn by invisible agency ; 
and the startling arrangements of a stage pan- 
tomime, are often witnessed in the palace of 
the Czars.”’ 

‘**T could wish to behold them. Such splen- 
dour, so wonderfully managed, must charm 
every eye. 

“You, I trust, will behold them. You 
ought to be their mistress. You, princess— 
Empress I should rather call you—I deem my 
rightful sovereign. This 1 have always done: 
but, from the moment I beheld you, your 
empire over my warmest affections was esta- 
blished once and for ever.” 

“Count, you overpower me. To your 
speech I have listened with pleasure; but you 
will suspect that I have no better motive than 
vanity for doing so, if 1 permit you to proceed 
unreproved.”’ 

“ Reprove me not; but encourage me by 
your smile to go on in the good work which, 
I flatter myself, it will be mine to perform. 
Make me yours, and give me the authority of 
a husband, to claim the crowns and kingdoms 
that belong to his royal consort.” 

‘* Nay, tell me not of crowns and kingdoms. 
These are not wanting to happiness. Peace 
and love, ] trust, may be mine with Orloff; 
and all the world contains beside, has little 
value for me.” 

‘“‘ That is sweetly urged; but there are rights 
—-sacred inalienable rights,—rights, in con- 
nection with which, the well-being of a great 
people are bound up, which it may be weakness 
not to assert, and criminal to abandon. If 
suffering millions groan beneath the hated sway 
of a usurping tyrant, the true heir to the 
throne, whose generous heart and enlarged 
mind, would diffuse general happiness, where 
hopeless misery is now mourned, declining to 
venture in such a cause, would forget a solemn 
duty. To know those, who ought to depend 
upon you for protection, are the victims of an 
iron-hearted despot, and to leave them to their 
fate, were sin against Heaven.” 

‘*Chide me not, Orloff. If Catharine have 
unlawfully borne a title, and taken possession 
of a throne which ought to be mine, can I be 
culpable for not redressing wrongs of which I 
have never heard? But, though cruel to me, 
she may be kind to her subjects.” 

“‘ Her subjects! yours, say rather. Oh, 
princess, I cannot endure that Catharine should 
longer be recognized as the lawful sovereign of 
all the Russias. My sword shall put an end to 
the odious usurpation, and Tarakanoff shall 
reign.” 

Ambition had been early kindled in her 


bosom. Love now strove by the side of am- 
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bition, and she desired to possess a crown, 
that she might bestow it on Orloff. 

Delightful were those moments, in which, 
alone with her admirer, or only acccompanied 
by the bluff sturdy Ribas, Tarakanoff could 
dwell on the glorious prospects opening to her. 
The confidence he expressed that the subjects 
of Tarakanoff would not, and the base slaves 
of Catharine could not, support her tottering 
throne against his conquering hand, she im- 
bibed, and felt satisfied that the imperial 
sceptre must pass into her bands. Then did 
she exult in the noble gifts with which it would 
be hers to requite the fond devotion of her 
lover, as well as the generous attachment of 
the kind and faithful Ribas. At this thought 
tears of joy came to her eyes, with which the 
Count and his representative failed not to 
sympathize. 

Her governess had of late lost much of her 
authority, and at this it appeared to the prin- 
cess she was unreasonably mortified. Nor 
was the impression removed, when the former 
claimed her particular attention to some most 
important intelligence which she had received. 
It amounted to this, that Orloff was notorious 
as a heartless libertine ; that he was a stranger 
to truth; and according to common rumour, 
the murderer of the late Emperor. 

A calumny so horrible, Tarakanoff thought 
it would be wrong to conceal. Without 
betraying her author, she acquainted the Count 
with what she had heard. Great was her 
delight at witnessing the reception which he 
gave it. He mourned that any being in hu- 
man form could derive gratification from so 
vile an invention, which, however, so far as 
it affected him, he treated with the most inef- 
fable contempt. Ribas shared his feelings on 
this subject, and pointed out to Tarakanoff, 
what the delicacy of the Count had prevented 
him from doing for himself; that “envy would 
evermore follow transcendant worth. It might 
have spared him, had he really wooed fortune 
in the character of an assassin, but it could 
not forgive the man who, both on land and 
at sea, had challenged the admiration of the 
world as a hero.” 

She gave herself up to joyous expectation. 
The governess ventured to hint, that it struck 
her as not a little strange, honoured and 
distinguished as Alexis Orloff had been by 
Catharine, that he should now appear disposed 
to dispossess her of her empire. But Tara- 
kanoff remembered the triumphant refutation 
which he had given to the injurious statement 
which had formerly reached her, and she felt 
that genuine love would not again for a moment 
harbour a thought against one so truly noble, 
and so eminently worthy of all her confidence. 


She yielded to earnest entreaties to complete 
his happiness, by consenting that an early day 
should be named for their union. The mar- 
riage, on account of conscientious scruples on 
his part, was celebrated according to the Greek 
ritual; and, deeply affected by touching 
solemnity, Ribas gave the bride away with 
real exultation. 


(To be continued. } 


THOUGHTS ON VENTILATION, 


[Continued from our last.] 


We are not of the number of those who 
imagine that employment in a cotton fac- 
tory is necessarily a demoralizing or health- 
destroying occupation. The opinion of Dr. 
Ure, and many others who have investigated 
the subject, is more in accordance with our 
views; he says that employment in a cotton 
manufactory may be, and generally is, as 
salubrious as any other which the children of 
labour can obtain in the present state of the 
world. Perhaps this healthiness may be now 
attributed, in no inconsiderable degree, to the 
attention that has been bestowed on the ven- 
tilation of these buildings. Not that it is 
perfect by any means. And we hold that an 
increased attention to the education of the 
minds, the ablution of the bodies, and the 
ventilation of their apartments, is the bounden 
duty of those by whom the “ children of la- 
bour” are employed in these factories. 

Dr. Ure, in his Philosophy of Manufactures, 
published in 1835, compares the ventilation of 
factories with that of our old Houses of Par- 
liament, in his mind mueh to the disparagement 
of the latter. He describes the use of excen- 
tric fans for the purpose of ventilation, made 
to revolve with a rapidity of nearly a hundred 
feet in a second; and speaks of the effect of 
Fairbairn and Lillie’s fan upon a large factory 
as truly admirable. He tells a curious story of 
the workpeople “in a weaving mill near Man- 
chester, where the ventilation had been bad,” 
who, instead of thanking their master for in- 
troducing one of these fans, and thereby 
increasing their comfort and health, made “a 
formal complaint to him that the ventilation 
had increased their appetites, and therefore 
entitled them to a corresponding increase of 
wages.” We “guess” the march of intellect 
has diffused more correct notions as to the 
connection between health, wealth, appetite, 
and wages. 

Without a diagram it would not be easy to 
explain the precise action of this instrument, 
which draws the air from the different rooms. 


** When such a fan, placed at the end of an | 
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apartment about two hundred feet long, is in 
full action, it throws the air so powerfully out 
of it, as to create a draught at the other end of 
the room, capable of keeping a weighted door 
six inches ajar.”” By means of such a machine 
as this, the change of air in the apartments of 
a factory may be very effectual; and if due 
attention is paid to the proper mode of admit- 
ting of the fresh and the egress of the vitiated 
air, the ventilation will be very complete. Of 
course, in the large factories, there is no 
difficulty in finding a little spare power for 
working the fan. 

Mr. Heywood, of Manchester, has proposed 
that, in factories and large workshops, each 
window should contain two casements, or 
moveable frames, one at the top, opening out- 
wards, for the escape of the contaminated air; 
and another at the bottom, opening inwards, 
for the admission of fresh air. Such an ar- 
rangement, especially if the windows extended 
from near the ceiling to near the floor, would 
be preferable to the ordinary plan of one small 
casement in the middle of the window. The 
method will be readily understood by consider- 
ing this ¥ as representing a side view of the 
upper part, and this 4 a side view of the lower 
part of the window. 

The ventilation of our infirmaries and hos- 
pitals has received more considertion of late 
years, and in some is very effectual. Where due 
attention has been paid to this vital subject, 
the most marked benefit has resulted to the 
unfortunate inmates. Dr. Reid says, ‘ Public 
establishments are familiarly known to the 
medical profession, in which, when the ven- 
tilation was imperfect, no case of compound 
fracture ever recovered; * * * * the 
prostration of strength became so great, that 
men who had at first stood the severest opera- 
tions without a murmur, subsequently cried 
like children from the slightest pain; and, 
indeed, cases have actually presented them- 
selves, when the apparently lifeless corpse, 
subdued and oppressed far more by the atmos- 
phere with which it was surrounded, than by 
the disease to which it was supposed to have 
fallen a victim, has actually been known to 
revive after removal to the dead-room, a 
separate apartment, where the play of a 
wholesome atmosphere flowing unrestrictedly 
upon it, revived the fading flame of life, after it 
was to all appearance gone, and where health 
and strength were ultimately restored.” The 
scene is far different now ; and not only is there 
a general ventilation in these buildings, but, 
under the care of medical officers of scientific 
attainments, the pure breath of heaven is ad- 
mitted under circumstances which, in the last 
century, would have been looked upon, even 


by enlightened men, as sure methods, not of 
prolonging but of destroying life. 

Public rooms and offices, places of worship, 
&c., are frequently ventilated by means of 
apertures in the ceiling, opening immediately 
into the roof, or into a pipe terminating in a 
flue that extends to the top of the building. 
The openings are concealed by ornamental 
pateras, or centre flowers, suspended a little 
below the ceiling. If these apertures were co- 
vered with wire gauze it might prevent some 
of the currents which are occasionally felt, 
when the cold air flows from the roof, and 
pours down on the head almost like a stream 
of cold water. ‘lhey should all be furnished 
with a regulator. 

But many rooms are sadly deficient. It is 
strange that so simple a mode of ventilating 
should be so much neglected; and that banks 
and other premises, with their large under- 
ground vaults and safes, should be entirely 


| unventilated, when the means of removing the 


vitiated and the damp air are within reach, 
without involving any current expense. For 
this purpose Dr. Reid’s method might readily 
be applied to the fire which now affords warmth 
to their offices. 

Perhaps the most chemically scientific 
apparatus for the supply of air that has ever 
been attempted, was on the vessels that at- 
tended the well-known “ Niger Expedition.” 
With} a view of supplying a; remedy ffor the 
want of a free circulation of air between decks 
in ajtropical climate,,and for‘ the miasma that 
usually prevails in alluvial soils on those coasts, 
a system of ventilating tubes was fitted, under 
the superintendance of Dr. Reid. With this 
was connected a chamber containin~ woollen 
cloths, lime, &c., through which it was in- 
tended, whenever the presence of malaria was 
suspected,’ that the air should pass previously 
to being circulated, below by the ventilating 
apparatus. And it was proposed to admit the 
air at the top of a pipe, elevated as high above 
the malaric air as possible. 

Alas! notwithstanding all these precautions 
and preventatives,— 

“ The angel of death spread his wing on the blast”— 
and this ill-fated expedition has returned, 
with the crews of the different vessels lamen- 
tably diminished, by their companions having 
fallen victims to the disease of the country. 
That an undertaking so benevolently planned, 
and from which were anticipated the most 
beneficial results, should have thus entirely 
failed in its object, and from so discouraging 
a cause, must be an occasion of grief alike to 
the statesman, the philanthropist, and the 
philosopher. 

[To be continued.} 
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THE SOFA AT SEA. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 
(From Ainsworth’s Magazine. ) 


[This soptuaies competitor for public favour dashes 
gallantly along the ocean of literature, and bids fair to 
outrival many of its older contem ies in variety, 
interest, and consequent circulation. The leading tale 
of “The Miser’s Daughter,” from the pen of the talented 
editor, is fraught with graphic delineations of character, 
and the most dramatic action and effect, only excelled 
by the admirable etchings by Cruikshanks, which adorn 
it. T.H. Ainsworth, Esq. has contributed several stirring 
“Incidents of Travel,” of which the best perhaps is 
the Chase of the Euphrates steamer along the river 
whose name it bears. The varieties of Strawberry 
Hill are brought out for general inspection, by means 
of a series of beautiful wood engravings. ‘The Libra 
Table provides ample store of able criticism. Lord W. 
Lennox has furnished a pleasant reminiscence of the 
1 ted Theodore Hook, and Miss Pardoe, in catering 
for “The Ladies Page,” has recorded the following 
“Tale of the Sea,” forming one of those little incidents 
which make up the routine of every day life, and in 
the absence of weightier events, afford equal illustra- 
tions of individual character, and the ever changing 
phases of society. ] 

How many plots for comedies might be picked 
up on board a steam-boat, were it only in 
studying each particular group scattered over 
the quivering deck. The careless aristocrat, 
clad in camlet or caouc-chaouc—the mincing 
bourgeoise, clean-gloved and capricious—the 
restless invalid, querelous and dissatisfied— 
the tyro-tourist, wandering and important—the 
accustomed traveller, quiet and observant— 
the timid, the inquisitive, and above all, the 
managing, whose trunks, portmanteaux, carpet- 
bags, cloaks, and umbrellas, (naturally of more 
value than all the other luggage collected in the 
vessel, and all virtually inscribed “this side 
up,”) are to be placed on a particular spot, 
piled in a particular manner, and kept under 
the eye of the owner—at least, until a couple 
of ruthless sailors carry them off vi-et-armis ; 
—consign the trunks to the hold along with 
the portmanteaux ; and displace carpet-bags, 
cloaks, and umbrellas, when they chance to 
annoy the other passengers, despite remon- 
strance and despair ! 

But the ‘“ Antwerpen,” in which we em- 
barked for Belgium on the 14th of July, 1839, 
could boast a finished comedy ofits own, which 
may be fairly entitled “‘ The Sofa at Sea.” The 
demand for places had been so great, that the 
agents for the vessel had indu themselves 
in the (not very justifiable) amusement, 
of letting all the berths in the ladies’ 
cabin three times over; and its dimensions 
being somewhat confined, the eagerness of each 
individual to ‘“‘hold her own” became propor- 
tionably earnest; and fortunate was it for those 
who had been prudent enough to preserve the 
ticket, which proved the prior date of their 
claim. The great object of ambition and con- 
tention was, however, a horsehair sofa, placed 


immediately under one of the windows, and 
open to the air of heaven; which, in a small 
cabin, destined to afford sleeping accommoda- 
tion (?) to twenty-one individuals, was no mean 
recommendation. 

When we entered to claim our own berths, 
of which we only obtained possession by 
‘standing to our order,” and displacing the 
sacs and parasols, implying their usurped oc- 
cupancy; the said sofa was enjoyed by a tall, 
slight, lady-like person, who was quietly 
reading a volume of the Family Library, and 
who, like ourselves, had taken refuge from the 
heavy rain that was deluging the deck, in this 
most uninviting retreat. 

A young and pretty girl, with the large 
tears of recent parting from some dear one still 
standing in her eyes, soon joined the party, 
requesting permission to lay a mantle at her 
feet for a few moments, when she was answered 
by a desire that she would place there whatever 
she pleased, until she could secure her own 
berth. The dialogue was, however, suddenly 
terminated by a pert lady’s maid, who having 
barely permitted the cloak to come in contact 
with the sofa, flung it rudely on the floor, with 
the remark that it was very easy for people to 
be generous with what did not belong to them, 
but that she begged the lady who was inclined 
to be so polite, to remember that the sofa on 
which she was lying was not hers, but belonged 
to her mistress, Miss , who would very 
soon settle matters when she came. 

To this very seemly address, a calm reply 
was given: the temporary occupant of the 
coveted couch was aware that she was not the 
lady of the sofa, being in fact, what some one 
on board had facetiously designated one of the 
‘“‘ supernumerary ladies,” and having no berth 
whatever; but whom the stewardess, in con- 
sideration of her delicate health, had permitted 
to avail herself of this, until it was claimed by 
its proper owner. 

* A mild answer turneth away wrath,” and 
the fierce waiting-woman, finding no direct 
objection rise glibly to her tongue, walked out 
of the cabin in dignified silence. The last 
consequential flutter of her drapery had scarcely 
disappeared, when a plump, rosy, ringletted 
dame of some five-and-forty years of age, 
swam into the cabin, and discharged a capacious 
arm-full of sundries upon both the disputed 
sofa and the ealm lady who sat thereon, with 
an abrupt “I'll thank you, ma’am, to get up, 
and let me arrange my luggage.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” was the rejoinder; “TI 
was only here on sufferance, until Miss . 
whom I presume I address, came to claim it.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, and it’s of 


no consequence,”’ sharply retorted the new 


comer; “I am not Miss anybody; I ama 
married woman, ma’am, and my husband’s on 
board—walking the deck—where, if you think 
proper, you may see him. I don’t know an 

Miss ; but the sofa’s mine, and I’ll keep it.” 

The person addressed, who had already 
vacated the disputed territory, and who had 
never sought to “‘remove her neighbour’s land- 
mark,” only bowed in reply; and as the florid 
dame made -her arrangements on taking pos- 
session, I was involuntarily reminded of Mrs. 
Trollope’s ‘‘ Widow Barnaby ;” a coincidence 
which, as I afterwards discovered, was laugh- 
able enough. 

“A pretty thing, indeed!” pursued the fat 
and florid dame, in great indignation, as she 
spread forth her travelling treasures on the 
contested sofa; “‘ a person in my delicate state 
to be put about so!” Then, as she happened 
to glance round and detect a smile on every 
lip, she added, in the voice of a stentor, “ I 
suppose, because I am stout, everybody be- 
lieves that I am in rude health, but it is no 
such thing; I’ll be bound I’m the weakest 
woman on board, and, indeed, I hardly know 
how I shall get through it.—This is yours, 
ma’am, isn’t it?” she asked, a moment after, 
of the rival invalid, as she jerked, rather than 
lifted, a huge carpet-bag from the sofa— you 
must find another place for your things.” 

“T have not the honour of owning it, madam,” 
was the answer ; and the unclaimed sac-de-nuit 
lay abandoned on the carpet. 

Five minutes afterwards, a tall, gaunt, sal- 
low-looking French-woman entered with great 
seriousness, and seeing the capacious receptacle 
for sundries so ignominiously situated, gathered 
it up by a mighty effort, and inquired who had 
taken the liberty of interfering with her sofa. 
Then was the battle dire: the lady whose 
husband was on deck persisted in her claim— 
she was No. 14, and No. 14 she would be— 
the sallow French-woman became flushed with 
indignation, and flourished her ticket, whereon 
No. 14 was inscribed in very legible characters, 
but which was nevertheless treated with supreme 
contempt ; and at length she hurried from the 
cabin, only te return accompanied by an enor- 
mous man, encased in dark grey camlet, sur- 
mounted by a casquette defying all description, 
who growled out, with much the same gentleness 
as might be anticipated from one of Jove’s 
thunderbolts, the appalling inquiry,— Qui a ose 
deranger les affaires de ma femme ?” 

No one replied: the stout dame evidently 
did not understand the question, and the 
lookers-on saw no necessity to interfere ; but 
when the man-mountain began in his turn to 
Sweep away the luxurious arrangements of the 


possessor of the sofa, in order to re-instal the 
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vast carpet-bag, it was found necessary to call 
for the interference of the stewardess, who had 
been occupied in the fore-cabin, and who ter- 
minated the discussion in a very unexpected 
manner, by stoutly telling ‘‘the weakest woman 
on board” that neither she nor her luggage 
could remain where she was, as her berth was 
No. 14, forward, where it was quite ready for her. 

Forward ! the “‘ Widow Barnaby” coolly told 
to walk forward—to squeeze her comely person 
between people’s carriages to the fore part of 
the vessel—and then to find herself No. 14, in 
the second cabin! Her exit was magnificent ; 
and, save on deck, we saw her no more. 

The Frenchwoman looked on in grim satis- 
faction; and when the light-handed stewardess 
had ejected the last package of the worsted enemy, 
she advanced, flanked by her portly husband, 
to replace the sac-de-nuit, the well-crammed 
object of her solicitude ;—but neither was this 
to be. ‘What's your name, if you please, 
ma’am ?” asked the female functionary. 

“« C'est ma femme,” growled out Monsieur ; 
“ et voici son billet.” 

‘“* Then the lady hasn’t got a berth at all, sir, 
and there’s some mistake,” said the stewardess, 
referring to her list—‘‘ for No. 14 has been let 
for ten days, and your ticket is only dated 
yesterday ; so I must trouble you to take that 
great carpet-bag on deck, for we’ve no spare 
room here.” 

A volley of sacres, interspersed with sundry 
other energetic French expletives, was the 
reply, agreeably varied as only a Gallic vocabu- 
lary could vary them ; and these were eventually 
terminated by the inquiry, ‘‘ Mais, comment 
done ! oserez-vous mettre dehors les affaires de 
ma femme ?” 

“Must indeed, sir,” said the stewardess; 
‘* Madame should have taken her place earlier 
—and the bag will be safe enough upon deck.” 

‘“*C’est indigne!”’ exclaimed the husband, 
foaming with rage, and addressing himself to 
the assembled party ; ‘‘Je vous demande; mes- 
dames, si ce n'est pas indigne de mettre a la 
porte les affaires de ma femme ?” 

But we had not even the comfort of sympathy 
to offer him, for what sympathy could be felt 
by one-and-twenty individuals, destined to be 
pent up in a small apartment of about six feet 
by four, during a night in July, with the 
sorrows of a stranger, which promised them 
deliverance from an extra companion? And, 
accordingly, seeing the hopelessness of ex- 
tracting consolation from the tenants of the 
cabin, he at length tucked his lean wife under 
one arm, the voluminous carpet-bag under the 
other, and slowly ascended the companion- 
ladder, grumbling as he went, his last words 
audible to us being—“ Jes effaires de ma femme.” 
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Miss ——~, with the pert attendant, was 
then really the “ Great Unknown,”—the lady 
of the sofa, and not even the heavy rain which 
had been steadily falling ever since we left the 
Tower-stairs had driven her below to claim it. 
Out of mere want of occupation, we all became 
curious to see her take possession ; but we were 
not to be gratified—her Abigail was still her 
representative, and an indignant one she was, 
when she returned to the cabin only to discover 
what had taken place, and found that she had 
to re-do all the undoings of the deposed 
“Widow Barnaby.” 


The plot thickened: there was an aged lady. 


on board, the widuw of a naval officer of rank, 
whose friends had only been enabled to secure 
for her an upper berth, to which she was totally 
unable to climb, and who trusted to the con- 
siderate kindness of some younger woman to 
exchange with her. As the sofa now appeared 
incontestibly to be the legitimate property of 
the fortunate Miss , and as that lady was 
still invisible,—the said sofa being undeniably 
the most eligible position for the Admiral’s 
widow,—it was determined by her friends that 
the fussy Abigail should be made the bearer of 
a. polite message to her mistress, requesting 
her to accede to the exchange. She resisted 
stoutly for atime. ‘‘ She knew that her mis- 
tress would never allow herself to be put about 
for no one—she wouldn’t herself ;” and it was 
only by downright coaxing that she consented, 
as she expressed it, to give both them and 
herself ‘‘a great deal of trouble to no end.” 
It might assuredly have been spared; Miss 
sent word that she knew nothing of the politics 
of the ladies’ cabin, and that she should take 
possession when it was convenient to her to 
come below, begging that she might not again 
be troubled on the subject. So, having duly de- 
livered the reply, the Abigail remained on 
guard. 

Thus were things situated, when a very 
pretty girl walked into the midst of us, and 
throwing off a large shawl, laid it on the sofa! 

“You can't put your things here, miss,” 
said the maid, pursing up her mouth, 

“I beg your pardon. I thought that we 
might always lay our shawls on our own berths,” 
replied the young lady. 

“Oh, yes," acquiesced the waiting-woman, 
with great condescension, in the spirit and 
nearly in the words of a noble duke, “ you 
may do as like with your own; but this 
sofa that I'm sitting upon is my missis's, and 
we don't allow nothing to be put u a” 

“| thought that it had been No. 14," re- 
marked the gentle girl, looking about her. 

Aad sure enough mise,” said the 
maid; “and that's the reason why it's cere.” 


‘“‘Then there must be some mistake,” was 
the quiet rejoinder, as the young lady resumed 
her shawl ; and she was about to quit the cabin, 
when one of the party detained her to mention 
the elderly lady, that in the event of her yet 
making good her claim, there might be some 
hope for the Admiral’s widow. 

‘**T am now doubly sorry, madam,” was the 
graceful remark of the fair girl when the tale 
was told, ‘‘that my right is disputed, or your 
friend should have suffered no further incon. 
venience.” 

** The sofa is yours, miss,” said the stew- 
ardess, steadily; ‘‘and now you're come for 
it, of course you must have it. That maid’s 
all wrong; her mistress has a top sofa, but I 
haven’t had time yet to make it up. No. 14, 
next the floor, is yours.” 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the Abigail, 
indignantly lifting up her huge hands, which 
were crushed into a very over-worn pair of her 
lady’s pale kid gloves; ‘‘and do you, Mrs, 
Stewardess, think that we shall put up with it?” 

‘* T suppose you must, as you have got your 
own, and this young lady has claimed hers.” 

“Well, if I ever!” again ejaculated the 
waiting-woman, as she bustled out of the cabin. 

‘* May I ask, madam,” said the fortunate 
lady of the sofa, “ which is the berth of your 
friend? as I will at once take possession of it, 
and leave my own at her disposal.” 

It was pointed out to her, amid very sincere 
thanks ; and having deposited her shawl on the 
pillar in order to signify its occupancy, she 
left the cabin to rejoin her party. 

We believed that the comedy was now played 
out, but it was not so; for while the busy 
stewardess was arranging the upper sofa for 
the displaced Miss , that lady herself 
swept into the room, followed by her ireful 
attendant, and slowly made her way to the 
scene of action. 

** And am I to understand,”’ she demanded, 
magisterially, ‘that the shelf which you are 
now preparing is intended for me?” 

* Yes, ma’am; and I hope when the bed’s 
made you will be satisfied with it,” answered 
the quiet functionary. 

“7 am easily satisfied,’ said the solemn 
lady; ‘* but'’—and she gave her hand a wave 
that might have beseemed a tragic actress— 
“ what my friends may feel I shall not attempt 
to decide." And having uttered this inferential 
threat, she disappeared; nor could she, as it| 
appeared, compel her dignity to a surrender, 
for at eleven o'clock at night the Abigail took | 
comfortable of “ the shelf,” leaving! 
her“ misslis” to brave the fog on deck at her! 
leteure | and the widow of Admiral —— passed 
quiet night on the at 
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PENRHYN SLATE QUARRIES. 


The following account of the slate quarries 
at Penrhyn, near Bangor, North Wales, is 
given by the Rev. John A. Clark, of Philadel- 
phia, in his interesting work recently published 
under the title of ‘‘ Glimpses of the Old 
World.” 


Two causes have conspired, within the last 
half century, to increase the population and 
business of Bangor, and indeed of an exten- 
sive region of country around. One of these 
causes is the erection of the Menai Bridge— 
furnishing the connecting link in a line of direct 
and safe communication between Ireland and 
the Metropolis of Great Britain. To the thou- 
sands passing along this great thoroughfare, 
Snowdonia has revealed its sublime mountain 
scenery, and created at Bangor—as a stopping 
place from whence to make excursions into this 
region—a point of great attraction and interest. 
At the inns here are frequently all the bustle 
and pomp and gaiety of a fashionable watering 
place. Another cause has been the opening of 
vast slate quarries on the Penrhyn estate. A 
writer, speaking of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangor, draws the following 
picture in relation to the change it has under- 
gone :— 

“About forty years ago, this part of the 
country bore a most wild, barren, and uncul- 
tivated appearance ; but it is now covered with 
handsome villas, well-built farm houses, neat 
cottages, rich meadows, well-cultivated fields, 
and flourishing plantations ; bridges have been 
built, new roads made, bogs and swampy 
grounds drained and cultivated, neat fences 
raised, and barren rocks covered with woods. 
In fact, what has been accomplished in this 
neighbourhood in so short a space of time, may 
be denominated a new creation, and that prin- 
cipally by means of one native and noble-minded 

individual, who disposed of his vast resources 

lin various acts of improvement; and by doing 
so has given employment to thousands of his 
| fellow-men, who have been rendered comfortable 
and happy.” 

_ Lord Penrhyn brought about this change 
principally by or working the slate 
quarries in the vicinity of Nant Francon, which 

are the property of the family of Penrhyn 

Castle, His lordship not only employed a vast 


number of hands in working these quarries, | 


but constructed an iron railway from the quar- 
jties to Port Penrhyn, « distance of six miles, 
which is said to have cost him one hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds. 

It is supposed that nearly two thousand 
persone are now kept constantly coeupied at 


the quarries, while two hundred tons of slate 
are daily conveyed down to Port Penrhyn, 
whence they are exported to various parts of 
the kingdom, to Ireland, and even to America. 


The process of quarrying, dressing, and 
preparing slates for public market, and the 
fanciful titles by which the various sizes are 
now uniformly designated, are happily, play- 
fully, and truly described in the following 
doggerel verses— which are said to have been 
written by one of the late Judges in North 
Wales. 


I would simply premise that, at the quarries, 
huge fragments of slate from the lofty summits 
of the mountain, are broken off by means of 
blasting, which roll down in immense masses ; 
then these detached masses are split and cut 
into a variety of sizes, which are denominated 
Duchesses, Countesses, and Ladies, according 
to classes or sizes. Much of the point of the 
verses turns on the knowledge of this fact. 
In the process of manufacturing, the aid of 
machinery is employed ; and the powerful press 
of Bramah is used for crushing and splitting 
the metal. There is in these verses an allusion 
to- this. 


“It has truly been said, as we all must deplore, 

That Grenville and Pitt made Peers by the score ; 

But now ‘tis asserted, unless I have blundered, 

There’s a man who makes peeresses here by the hundred; 
He regards neither Grenville, nor Portland, nor Pitt, 
But creates them at once without patent or writ. 

By the strike of his hammer, without the king’s aid, 

A Lady, or Countess, or Duchess is made. 

Yet high is the station from which they are sent, 

And all their great titles are got by descent ; 

And when they are seen in a palace or shop, 

Their rank they preserve, and are still at the top ; 

Yet no merit they claim from their birth or connexion, 
But derive their chief worth from their native complexion, 
And all their best judges prefer, it is said, 

A Countess in blue to a Duchess in red. 

This Countess, or Duchess, though crowds may be present, 
Submits to be dressed by the hands of a peasant ; 

And you'll see when herGrace is but once in his clutches, 
With how little respect he will handle a Duchess. 

Close united they seem, and yet all who have tried them, 
Soon discover how easy it is to divide them ; 

No spirit they have ; they areasthin asalath, / 
Waa Cemanens wants life, and the Duchess is flat ; 
No passion or warmth to the Countess is known, 

And her Grace is as cold and as hard as a stone ; 
And I fear you will find, if you watch them a little, 
That the Countess is frail, and the Duchess is brittle ; 
Too high for a trade, and without any joke, 

Though they never were bankrupts, they often are broke; 
And though not a soul either pilfers or cozens, 

They are daily shipped off, and transported by dozens. 

In France, Jacobinical France, we have seen, 

}iow thousands have bled by the floree guillotine ; 

Hut what's the French engine of death to compare 

Tu the engine whieh Cireenfield and Hramah prepare | 
That demoorat engine, by which you all know 

Ten theusand great Duchesses fall at one blow 

And long may the engine ite wonders display, 

Long level, ith ease, all the rocks in ite way, 

the vale of Nant Praneon of Gates bere, 

New Lady, oor be left 
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@riginal Poetry. 


THE SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


We come, we come, with odorous breath, 
And delicate tints of rainbow hue,— 

We spring from the teeming bosom of earth, 
And feed on the globules of morning’s dew. 


We come, when the first kindly breath of spring 
isperses the snows of the frozen North, 
And the birds sail out on downy wing— 
“Tis then we timidly peep forth. 


We hang our heads in the evil hour, 
And bend with the gale that breaks the tree, 
And when refreshed by the soft summer shower, 
We yield our sweets to the humming bee. 


Oh! pass us not by, ye proud ones of earth, 
Nor tread us down with imperious foot ; 

From the same source even ye had your birth— 
Ye grew from the same Almighty root. 


Oh ! drink of our nectar, ye lowly ones, 
We would cheer you on your dev‘ous way— 
We would glad vour hearts in dreary scenes, 
And “ whisper hope” in the darkest day. 


What though we boast not medicinal powers 
To heal the diseases of man’s frail frame— 

We would minister to him in weary hours, 
And heal his soul of mental pain. 


Oh ! learn the lesson which we would teach 
In the brief span we flourish here, 

And list to the words our lives would preach 
While we bud and bloom in your lower sphere. 


“ E’en as a flower,” so saith the Word, 

“ Cometh forth proud man to bloom and die”— 
A few short years his voice is heard, 

And he withers into Eternity ! 


Aberdeen. : A. J. Watson. 


Inpivipvat Humitity.—Whoever will re- 
present to himself, as in a picture, that great 
image of our mother Nature, pourtrayed in her 
full majesty and lustre; whoever in her face 
shall read so general and so constant a variety ; 
whoever shall observe himseif in that figure, 
and not himself but a whole kingdom, no big- 
ger than the least touch of a pencil, in com- 
parison with the whole; that man alone is able 
to value things according to their true estimate 
and grandeur.— Montaigne. 


TitLotson.—The revocation of the edict of 
Nantz having driven thousands of the Hugonots 
to this country, many of them settled at Can- 
terbury. The King having granted briefs to 
collect alms for their relief, Tillotson was pecu- 
liarly active in promoting their success; and 
when Doctor Beveridge, one of the preben- 
daries of Canterbury, refused to read the briefs, 
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T do not know that.” 


as being contrary to the rubric, he was silenced 
by the Dean with this energetic reply :—‘‘ Doc- 
tor, doctor, charity is above rubrics.” 


Chance is but a mere name and really means 
nothing in itself, a conception of our minds, 
and only a compendious way of speaking, 
whereby we would express that such effects are 
commonly attributed to chance, which were 
verily produced by their true and proper causes, 
but without their design to produce them.— 
Bentley. 


An officer had the misfortune to be severely 
wounded in an engagement. As he lay on 
the field, an unfortunate near him, who was 
also badly wounded, gave vent to his agony in 
dreadful howls, which so irritated the officer, 
who bore his own suffering in silence, that he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What do you make such a noise 
for? Do you think nobody is killed but your- 
self.” 


FRIENDSHIP OF THE Worip.—When I see 
leaves drop from their trees in the beginning of 
autumn, just such, think I, is the friendship 
of the world. While the sap of maintenance 
lasts, my friends swarm in abundance; but, in 
the winter of my need, they leave me naked. 
He is a happy man, that hath a true friend at 
his need; but he is more truly happy, that 
hath no need of his friend.— Warwick’s Spare 
Minutes. 


A lady observed, that women surpassed men 
in epistolary correspondence. Johnson said, 
** At least,” said the 
lady, ‘“‘they are most pleasing when they are 
in conversation.”—‘* No, Madam,” returned 
Johnson, “I think they are most pleasing when 
they hold their tongues.” 


Ricw anp Poor.—Nothing is so hard for 
those who abound in riches, as to conceive how 
others can be in want. 


Lioyp, BisHor of WorcEsTER.—When Dr. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester, who wrote on the 
prophecies, by his solicitation got translated 
from a poor Welsh bishopric to a rich English 
one, a reverend dean of the church said, ‘that 
he found his brother Lloyd spelt prophet with 
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